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When  does  dirt  become 
soil  and  soil  become 
a  garden? 

Our  trek — my  husband’s 
and  mine — to  becoming 
gardeners  was  an  unusual  one.  I  am  a 
painter;  I  think  and  see  things  in  terms 
of  shape,  color,  texture,  and  composition. 
My  husband  is  a  sculptor;  he  orchestrates 
his  creations  through  the  use  of  scale,  sur¬ 
face,  texture,  shape,  space,  and  movement. 

We  lived  in  an  industrial  warehouse  in 
downtown  Seattle — no  garden,  no  house 
plants,  no  pets.  We  had  no  idea  that  the 
precious  land  that  provides  our  planet 
with  all  its  bounty  was  not  “dirt” — a  term 
we  would  use  often,  until  we  didn’t. 

Rising  rents  and  a  desire  to  own  our  own 
foundry  sent  us  out  scouting  for  new 
living  arrangements.  Enter  a  small  house, 
large  shop,  and  five  acres  of  beautiful 


The  property  in  the  early  stages  of 
transition  from  dirt  to  soil. 

pastureland  with  the  blackest  dirt  we  had 
ever  seen. 


Let’s  be  honest.  Rich  black  soil  meant  zero 
to  us  at  this  juncture.  Our  intention  was 
to  make  art  and  mow  the  pasture  for  the 
remainder  of  our  days.  Best-laid  plans. 

Something  happens  when  you  move  to  the 
country.  Maybe  it’s  a  desire  to  fit  in;  maybe 
it’s  Mother  Nature’s  cruel  sense  of  humor. 

The  innocent  sound  of  frogs  was  the 
beginning  of  the  beginning.  The  first  dalli¬ 
ance  was  a  pond.  How  difficult  could  that 
be  ?  Just  dig  and  dig  and  dig  and  then  dig 
some  more.  We  hauled  in  some  beautiful 
stone  to  camouflage  the  edges  and  our 
collaboration  was  under  way.  Now  with 


some  color,  texture,  and  form,  the 
new  reflective  centerpiece  could  be 
settled  in  and  our  piece  would  be 
finished.  I  can  laugh  at  that  now. 


At  first  we  shopped  at  big-box  stores. 

Dig,  plant,  water.  That  was  the  sum  of  our 
collective  knowledge  of  gardening.  We 
even  forgot  there  would  be  weeding.  We 
made  oh-so-common  procurements.  The 
new  elements  to  our  creation  were  small. 
Sitting  in  the  dirt  they  appeared  far  more 
meager  than  anticipated. 

And  so  it  began.  If  we  didn’t  buy  large 
elements,  we  could  add  them  from  our 
arsenal  of  sculpture.  In  our  visualizations 
we  didn’t  differentiate  between  natural 
and  manmade.  It  was  simply  how  tall? 
How  wide?  Rough?  Smooth?  What  color? 
How  will  it  lead  the  eye  ?  The  process 
wasn’t  far  afield  from  how  we  approached 
our  other  work.  What  we  failed  to  real- 


ize  was  how  our  “little  sculptures”  would 
change  with  time.  They  grew!  A  whole 
new  dimension  was  added  to  the  design 
challenge.  Again,  it  was  that  black  dirt. 

Big-box  stores  would  no  longer  suffice. 
What  they  had  to  offer  was  far  too  lim¬ 
ited.  Thus  began  our  introduction  to 
independent  and,  often,  specialty  nurser¬ 
ies.  A  whole  new  world  was  opened  up. 
Multiple  trips  to  Heronswood  and  count¬ 
less  orders  from  places  like  Plant  Delights 
in  North  Carolina  became  routine.  Heck! 
Everyone  needs  a  magnolia  with  green 
blossoms,  right  ? 

The  bonus  with  small- 
scale  specialty  nurseries? 
Gardeners! 

Until  this  point  the  vast  majority  of  our 
social  life  had  been  shared  with  other 
artists.  Now  there  were  gardeners  as  well. 
Who  were  these  oddly  similar  yet  dif- 
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ferent  folks  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge, 
generosity,  and  love  of  SOIL?  Our  circle 
of  friends  began  to  swell  in  ways  we  had 
never  anticipated.  It  was  through  this  new 
network  and  all  it  offered  that  we  became 
aware  that  dirt  was  what  we  tracked  into 
the  house  on  the  soles  of  our  boots.  Soil 
was  the  wonderful  matter  that  allowed  us 
to  develop  the  spaces  that  our  plants  and 
artwork  shared.  One  aspect  of  the  secret 
world  of  gardeners. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  us  to  lay  claim  to 
being  gardeners.  Such  a  delay  is  much  the 
same  with  artists.  For  some,  they  never 
reach  the  point  where  they  are  comfortable 
uttering  those  words:  “I  am  an  artist.”  With 
both  of  these  disciplines  the  scope  and  skill 
within  the  use  of  the  term — gardener/ 
artist — is  vast.  With  each  we  always  aspire. 

When  we  plan  our  gardens  we  don’t  make 
a  distinction  between  living  additions  and 


manmade  three-dimensional  ones.  Now 
matured  to  the  point  where  we  see  soil 
not  dirt,  we  anticipate  changes  and  look 
forward  to  the  serendipity. 

Plants  are  not  added  to  showcase  art.  Art 
isn’t  added  to  show  off.  The  goal  is  to 
have  them  integrate  in  the  best  possible 
harmony.  Each  is  stronger  in  the  design 
because  of  the  other.  Tree  or  cast  bronze, 
shrub  or  fabrication — it  is  still  about 
color,  size,  texture,  line,  and  movement. 

We  are  not  experts.  We  are  artists  and 
gardeners,  in  that  order.  We  have  friends 
who  are  gardeners  and  artists,  in  that 
order.  We  seem  to  have  the  same  goals 
and  seek  the  same  destination.  And  it  all 
takes  place  in  the  soil. 

We  have  now  moved  on  to  a  home  with 
much  less  property  but,  nevertheless, 
the  opportunity  to  build  a  new  garden. 


Fortunately  for  us,  our  friends  Greg 
Graves  and  Gary  Waller  of  Old  Goat 
Farm  were  kind  enough  to  become  foster 
parents  to  a  large  homeless  sculpture  col¬ 
lection.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  their 
mature  garden  was  able  to  welcome  sub¬ 
stantial  new  elements.  With  thoughtful 
placement  the  pieces  look  like  they  were 
part  of  the  original  plan.  It’s  as  if  they’ve 
always  been  there,  and  it’s  a  great  reminder 
that  no  garden  is  ever  really  finished.  As 
long  as  plants  continue  to  change  and 
grow,  opportunities  will  present.  New 
plants  will  follow  us  home  and  nestle  in. 
Even  an  occasional  inanimate  object  may 
join  the  party.  ^ 

Painter  Sharman  0 wings  and  her 
husband,  sculptor  Ross  Brown,  own 
Owings/Brown  Studio  located  on  the 
Olympic  Peninsula, 
o  wingsbro  wnstudio.  com 
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By  Brian  Thompson 


mated  length  of  courtship  (usually  very  short),  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  the  financial  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  marriage. 


Lotusland  inspires  photographers.  Its  creator, 
Madame  Ganna  Walska,  inspired  photographers  and  writers. 
Many  books,  chapters  of  books,  and  magazine  articles  in  the 
Miller  Library  use  words  and  images  to  tell  the  amazing  stories  of 
both  the  garden  and  its  maker. 

My  favorite  of  the  books  is  Lotusland:  A  Photographic  Journey 
(1995).  As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  an  art  book.  Captions  are  in 
an  appendix  so  they  do  not  distract  from  the  images.  The  work 
of  three  principal  photographers  combines  with  historical  pic¬ 
tures  to  give  a  wide  range  of  close-ups,  landscapes,  and  vistas — all 
curated  into  an  outstanding  exhibit.  Popping  up  here  and  there 
is  text  by  the  author,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Gardner  II.  He  is  at 
his  liveliest  in  a  chapter  on  the  six  husbands  of  Madame  Walska. 
He  writes,  “Through  the  kindness  of  time,  the  husbands  of 
Madame  Ganna  Walska  have  become  statistics.  A  book  or  more 
could  easily  be  written  about  each  one  of  them.”  What  follows 
is  a  field  guide  to  these  men,  with  all  the  vital  details,  including 
occupation,  his  (and  her)  age  at  the  time  of  marriage,  the  esti- 


Tim  Richardson  is  a  British  garden  writer  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  write  Great  Gardens  of  America  (2009).  He  includes 
extensive  histories  of  his  chosen  subjects  and  the  personalities 
that  created  each  history.  It’s  not  surprising  he  chose  Lotusland 
as  one  of  his  great  gardens.  He  notes  that  Madame  Walska  was 
not  the  easiest  employer,  but  there  were  a  few  gardeners  who 
not  only  coped  but  thrived  under  her  leadership.  “Some  people 
were  drawn  into  the  world  of  Lotusland  and  found  it  difficult 
to  leave,  almost  as  if  Walska  herself  had  a  whiff  of  the  narcotic 
lotus  of  myth  about  her.”  Andrea  Jones’s  photographs  com¬ 
bined  with  Richardson’s  writing  make  this  a  top-notch  book. 
I’m  especially  impressed  by  the  way  Jones  captures  familiar 
gardens  in  engaging  new  ways.  This  book  has  regional  appeal, 
too,  with  chapters  on  the  Bloedel  Reserve  and  Dan  Hinkley  s 
garden  at  Windcliff.  ^ 

Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 
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Santa  Barbara's  Lotusland 


A  Horticultural  Fantasy 


Words  and  photos,  except  as  noted,  by  Courtney  Olander 


I  FIRST  HEARD  of  Lotusland  in  1997  while  a  student  at  UC  Santa 
Barbara.  A  friend  had  recently  come  back  from  touring  the  garden  for 
a  photography  class.  She  raved  about  the  succulents,  the  cactus,  the 
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the  endless  themed 


Ganna  Walska,  Lotusland  s  creative  genius,  in  front  of  her  home, 
Photo  courtesy  of  Ganna  Walska  Lotusland 


Weeping  lace-leaf  Japanese  maples,  various  pine  trees,  palms,  and  heav¬ 
enly  bamboo  surround  the  pond  at  the  center  of  the  Japanese  Garden 


Map  courtesy  of  Ganna  Walska  Lotusland 
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Jewel-toned  bromeliads  sparkle 
in  the  shade  of  towering  palms. 


Sycamore  Canyon  Road 


She  ended  by  saying,  “You  have  to  go.” 

I’m  ashamed  to  admit,  it  took  almost 
two  decades  for  me  to  follow  through  on 
her  advice,  but  when  I  did,  I  found  that 
Lotusland  was  everything  she’d  described 
and  more.  In  the  years  since  attending 
UCSB  I’ve  transitioned  from  a  career 
in  marketing  and  trend  analysis  to  one 
in  horticulture  and  landscape  design — a 
giant  shift,  but  one  that  has  allowed  me  to 
fully  appreciate  a  place  like  Lotusland,  at 
least  more  than  I  think  my  college-aged 
self  would  have.  That  being  said,  you  most 
certainly  don’t  have  to  be  a  landscape 
designer  or  even  fancy  yourself  a  gar¬ 
dener  to  enjoy  Lotusland.  The  moment 
you  walk  inside  the  gates  you’re  instantly 
engulfed  not  only  by  the  color,  shapes, 
and  forms  of  the  garden  but  by  Madame 
Ganna  Walska’s  astute  artistic  talents  and 
penchant  for  whimsy. 


A  lizard  suns  itself  on  the  pebble  mosaic 
that  borders  a  path  to  the  main  house. 


At  the  rear  of  the  house  a  rose 
leads  to  the  Insectary. 


A  massive  staghorn  fern  dangles  from  the 
tree  canopy  in  the  Fern  Garden. 


IF  YOU  GO 

Reservations  are  required. 

To  make  a  reservation,  call  Visitor  Services  at  805-969-9990. 
Tours  take  place  at  10  am  and  1 :30  pm,  Wednesday-Saturday, 
mid-February  to  mid-November. 


As  if  behind  a  walled  fortress,  the  main 
house  peeks  out  from  behind  the  vertical 
spires  of  various  cactus  and  euphorbia. 


Entrants  to  the  home  are  greeted  by 
a  spread  of  alien  orb -like  barrel  cactus. 


From  the  start,  Madame  Ganna  Walska 
was  unique,  famously  saying,  “I  am 
enemy  of  the  average.”  She  was  born  in 
1887  in  Brest-Litovsk,  Poland,  as  Hanna 
Puacz.  It  wasn’t  until  she  began  her 
musical  studies  and  career  as  an  opera 
singer  that  she  changed  her  name  to 
Ganna,  Russian  for  Hanna,  and  Walska, 
an  homage  to  her  favorite  music,  the 
waltz.  Over  the  course  of-  her  life  she 
lived  in  Paris  and  New  York  and  toured 
the  world  singing  opera.  She  attracted 
numerous  admirers,  which  resulted  in 
six  marriages.  She  eventually  settled  in 
the  California  central  coast  enclave  of 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  purchased  a 
37-acre  estate  in  1941.  Over  the  next 
four  decades  she  devoted  her  passion  and 
boundless  energy  toward  transforming 


the  property  into  the  fantastical  botani¬ 
cal  garden  of  rare  plants  and  artistic 
beauty  that  she  named  Lotusland. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  self-guided  tour  of  Lotusland,  a  truly 
magical  experience.  I  meandered  through 
the  gardens,  embraced  the  silence,  fol¬ 
lowed  every  tiny  side  path,  and,  yes,  I  was 
the  very  last  person  to  leave.  Lotusland  is 
a  glorious  example  of  what  gardening  can 
be — no  rules,  no  restraints,  just  pure  joy  of 
expression  through  plants.  I’ll  repeat  what 
my  friend  said  to  me  so  many  years  ago: 
You  must  go.  ^ 

Courtney  Olander  is  an  NHS  member 
and  sole  proprietor  of  Olander  Garden 
Design. 


Blue  atlas  cedar  and  Chilean  wine  palms 
rise  from  a  bed  of  blue  fescue  grass. 


New  Zealand  flax  and  Lily  of  the  Nile  flank 
i  .the  entry  point  to  the  water  garden. 


A  sweep  of  Natal  lily  covers  the  ground 
in  a  grove  of  California  live  oak. 


Bold  shapes  and  forms  capture  the 
imagination  in  the  Cactus  Garden. 
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Friends  of  North  Creek  Forest 

By  Alice  Tsoodle 
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UW  Bothell  students  build  bonds  with  one  another  and  with  the  ecosystem 
as  they  remove  Himalayan  blackberries  from  North  Creek  Forest. 


On  a  crisp  winter  morning,  students  from  the 
University  of  Washington  Bothell  begin  to  trickle  up  to  the  edge 
of  North  Creek  Forest.  They  look  about  nervously,  unsure  of 
what  to  expect.  As  they  fill  out  forms,  they  look  at  each  other 
and  begin  to  make  connections.  Greg,  our  volunteer  coordina¬ 
tor,  gives  them  a  quick  introduction  to  the  organization  and 
then  they’re  off  on  a  hike  to  orient  themselves  in  this  64- acre 
urban  forest  in  Bothell.  Students  then  begin  to  hack  their  way 
deep  into  a  salmonberry  bush,  seeking  out  rogue  Himalayan 
blackberry  plants  for  removal.  The  students  really  get  into  it, 
working  together  to  dig  out  the  stubborn  rhizomes  and  teaching 
each  other  what  they  know  about  the  ecology  of  the  plant.  By 
the  time  they’re  done,  the  bonds  are  built,  weaving  the  students 
to  one  another  and  to  the  plant  community  they’re  serving.  The 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  their  work  mingle  with  the  fresh  scent 
of  the  rich  soil  and  they  are  all  smiles. 


The  students  are  taking  a  course  through  the  office  of 
Community-Based  Learning  and  Research  (CBLR).  This  means 
that  with  their  regular  course  load,  students  work  directly  with 
community  partners  engaging  in  hands-on  problem  solving  of 
real-world  problems.  From  their  website,  “We  believe  the  very 
best  form  of  education  will  engage  students  in  the  processes  of 
learning  about  issues  of  public  concern  and  gaining  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  address  them.”  For  the  students  that 
choose  to  work  with  Friends  of  North  Creek  Forest,  this  means 
practicing  restoration  ecology  and  horticulture.  They  work  with 
our  stewardship  team  to  combat  invasive  species,  plant  native 
trees,  and  perform  various  odd  jobs,  like  managing  tools  and 
watering .  All  the  while  they’re  learning  about  the  complexities 
of  plant  ecology,  the  sensitivity  of  forest  edges,  proper  care  of 
vulnerable  young  plants,  and  many  other  ecological  concepts 
that  come  up  in  our  work. 
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With  the  financial  support  we’ve  received  from  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society,  we’ve  been  able  to  develop 
a  detailed  curriculum  that  better  serves  the  needs  of  our 
students  and  helps  to  organize  and  connect  the  work  we  do 
across  our  different  program  areas,  including  research,  stew¬ 
ardship,  and  education.  This  quarter,  we  were  proud  to  offer  a 
second-level  volunteer  opportunity,  which  provides  another 
way  for  students  to  return  to  the  forest  while  also  developing 
valuable  leadership  experience.  The  position  is  designed  for 
students  who  have  already  taken-our  restoration  volunteer 
course  or  otherwise  have  experience  in  horticulture  and 
restoration  ecology  work.  Students  train  to  act  as  crew  lead¬ 
ers,  lead  tool  safety  talks  and  orientation  hikes,  share  their 
horticultural  knowledge  with  our  guests,  set  up  and  clean 
up  after  work  parties,  manage  some  volunteer  logistics,  and 
practice  active  community  outreach.  The  position  includes 
direct  collaboration  with  our  introduction  restoration  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  UW-Restoration  Ecology  Network  team. 

This  partnership  has  been  a  wonderful  connection  for 
us.  Not  only  do  we  get  to  engage  with  students  who  are 
learning  the  latest  ecological  theories,  we  also  get  some 


much-needed  help  with  the  everyday  work  we  do  to  meet 
our  goals  and  mission.  The  partnership  also  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  form  the  long-term  volunteer  relationships 
that  are  imperative  to  our  work.  Every  quarter  we  see  stu¬ 
dents  return  to  volunteer  on  their  own  time.  For  students 
who  move  on  to  work  and  volunteer  for  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  we  are  proud  to  sow  the  seeds  of  what  they  learn  in 
Bothell.  We  are  excited  to  evaluate  the  outcomes  of  this 
program  as  we  work  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  our 
students  and  community.  We  are  thrilled  to  be  able  to  share 
the  long-lasting  spiritual  and  scientific  impacts  that  working 
in  the  soil  and  engaging  with  plants  brings  to  our  lives. 

We  thank  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  for  support¬ 
ing  this  work  to  encourage  and  train  more  stewards  in  the 
fields  of  restoration  ecology  and  horticulture.  ^ 

Alice  Tsoodle  is  Education  Manager  of  Friends  of  North 
Creek  Forest. 

For  more  information  on  the  Forest,  visit 
www.friendsnorthcreekforest.org 


Thank  you  to  our  patrons.  The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  patrons. 
Their  generosity  helps  NHS  provide  an  outstanding  educational 
program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 

201 7  Patrons 


Jo  Ann  S  Alidina 
Noel  K  & 

Claudia  Allan 
Emily  Allsop 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  Andrews 
Kathleen  Archer 
Larry  Arndt,  Pacific 
Landscaping  Inc 
Janis  Arthur 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Annette  Barca 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Karen  Benson 
Matthew  Berberich 
Suzette  Birrell 
Constance  Bollen 
Elaine  Brogdon 
Whit  Carhart 
Sarah  Cheng 
Gerrie  Cherry 
Patricia  Church 


Sue  Clark 
B  Gail  Coie 
Stacie  Crooks, 

Crooks  Garden 
Design 

Lynne  De  Merritt 
Emily  Dexter 
Tina  Dixon 
Anita  Dunn 
Dominique  Emerson 
Janet  Endsley 
Cauleen  & 

Ken  Eshleman 
Sue  Ewens 
Natalie  Findlay 
Phoebe  Fine, 

Phoebe  Fine  Design 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Beverly  Fletcher 
Kathy  Fries 
Carla  Fulton 
Maren  Gilliland 
Loretta  Goetsch 


Greg  Graves 
Faye  Greenlee 
Jan  Hadley 
Virginia  Hand  Design 
Linda  G  Hanson 
Margaret  Hayes- 
Thombre  & 

Rahul  Thombre 
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Art  in  the  Garden 


Words  and  photos  by  Sue  Goetz 


I 


'mmmm 

Playful  colors  and  art  in  a  courtyard 
entry  garden  in  Portland 


Subjective,  relative,  ambigu¬ 
ous,  OR  simply  “in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder” — art  can  be  all  of  these  things. 
Some  people  prefer  their  art  to  be  abstract 
while  others  prefer  realism,  but  no  matter 
your  taste,  an  object  becomes  art  when  it 
is  well  placed  and  put  on  display.  The  same 
holds  true  in  the  garden,  where  art  adds  “a 
little  something”  to  the  design.  The  most 
important  consideration  when  incorpo¬ 
rating  an  artwork  into  the  garden  is  to 
merge  it  thoughtfully  with  its  surround¬ 
ings.  It  truly  needs  to  be  part  of  the  design 


process  and  not  just  a  gnome  plunked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Well-chosen, 
well-placed  outdoor  art  takes  into  account 
the  landscape  style,  the  surroundings,  and 
the  design  of  the  home  and  other  strong, 
permanent  elements  in  the  garden. 

I  sometimes  relate  artwork  in  the  garden 
to  the  cherry  on  the  sundae.  You  first  have 
to  build  the  foundation;  then  you  can 
top  it  off  with  something  colorful  and 
meaningful  that  enhances  its  surround¬ 
ings.  There  have  been  times  when  I  have 


designed  a  garden  around  an  art  piece  and 
other  times  when  I’ve  searched  out  some¬ 
thing  that  would  complement  a  design  in 
progress.  It  comes  down  to  the  reason  for 
using  an  artistic  piece,  and  placement  is 
the  key  to  successful  integration. 

Pointers  for  adding 
art  to  the  garden: 

Garden  art  should  complement  and 
enhance  its  environment;  it  should  pick 
up  on  something  in  its  surroundings.  It 
could  be  a  color,  a  theme,  or  a  cultural 


The  color  and  shape  of  the  base  of  the  art 
piece  play  beautifully  with  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  bronze  leaf  Phormium, 
in  the  former  California  garden  of 
Debra  Prinzing 


style,  like  a  stone  pagoda  lantern  in  a 
Japanese  design  or  a  stainless-steel  metal 
sculpture  in  a  contemporary  setting. 

Garden  art  can  set  a  mood;  it  tells  a  story. 
Just  picture  in  your  mind  a  garden  with 
a  white  alabaster  statue  of  Venus  di  Milo. 
What  should  the  garden  that  surrounds 
the  statue  look  like  ?  Sometimes,  under¬ 
standing  the  history  of  an  object  can  tell 
you  whether  it’s  right  for  your  situation. 

Garden  art  can  be  beautiful  yet  utili¬ 
tarian.  Think  of  a  colorful  bench,  a 
well-chosen  pot  cradling  a  specimen  plant, 
or  an  elegant  fountain.  If  you  look  at  any 
of  these  from  the  perspective  of  adding  an 
artistic  touch  to  the  garden,  your  eye  will 
consider  their  placement  and  design  more 
carefully. 


What  else  should  you  consider ?  What 
material  should  the  artwork  be  made  of  ? 
Should  the  art  be  a  bold  stroke  of  color 
that  stands  out  in  its  surroundings  ?  Will 
the  art  receive  enough  natural  sunlight  to 
make  it  glow,  or  will  it  require  landscape 
lighting  to  bring  it  into  the  limelight? 

Thoughtfully  taking  into  account  all  these 
considerations  can  lead  to  successful  place¬ 
ment  of  an  appropriate  artistic  element. 
The  artwork  itself  might  be  playful  and 
whimsical,  formal  and  classical,  or  utilitar¬ 
ian.  Choosing  well  and  carefully  blending 
your  selection  into  the  garden  result  in  a 
cohesive,  natural-looking  whole,  where  the 
art  simply  completes  the  picture.  ^ 

Sue  Goetz  is  a  garden  designer, 
author,  and  NHS  board  member, 
www.  thecreativeagrdener.  com 
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Great  Plant  Picks  Spotlight 


> ronium  revolutum,  known  as  coast 
fawn  lily  or  dogtooth  violet 


Words  and  photos  by  Richie  Steffen 


Bulbs  are  a  special  delight — 
they  seemingly  pop  up  from  nothing  and 
produce  a  spectacular  show,  then  disap¬ 
pear  until  the  next  year.  Most  gardeners 
are  familiar  with  the  common  bulbs,  like 
tulips,  daffodils,  and  crocus,  but  we  have 
many  native  bulbs  that  make  a  colorful 
and  unusual  addition  to  any  garden.  The 
Great  Plant  Picks  selection  committee 
has  chosen  several  that  will  thrive  in  our 
maritime-influenced  landscapes.  One  of 
the  most  charming  is  Erythronium,  com¬ 
monly  called  fawn  lily  or  dogtooth  violet. 
Three  of  the  best  are  Erythronium  revo¬ 
lutum  (commonly  known  as  coast  fawn 


lily  and  pink  fawn  lily)  and  Erythronium 
oregonum  (giant  white  fawn  lily) — both 
of  which  are  common  locally — along 
With.  Erythronium  ‘Pagoda’  (yellow  fawn 
lily),  a  robust  sterile  hybrid  of  Western 
species.  Fawn  lilies  prefer  bright  open 
shade  or  morning  sun  and  are  adaptable  to 
most  soils  if  the  drainage  is  adequate.  The 
coast  fawn  lily  and  the  giant  white  fawn 
lily  will  both  reseed,  so  do  not  deadhead 
after  blooming;  then  watch  for  the  young 
grasslike  seedlings  in  early  spring. 

Another  common  native  bulb  is  camas. 
Flowering  in  April  or  May,  camas  has 


beautiful  spikes  of  blue-purple  flow¬ 
ers  and  can  be  seen  filling  fields  from 
British  Columbia  to  California  and 
as  far  east  as  Montana.  Camassia  qua- 
mash ,  or  common  camas,  is  one  of  two 
of  this  species  on  the  GPP  list  and  the 
most  common  in  Western  Washington. 
The  flowers  can  range  from  sky  blue  to 
rich  purple-blue  and,  on  rare  occasion, 
white-flowered  plants  can  be  seen  in  the 
wild.  The  second  camas  on  the  GPP  list, 
Camassia  cusickii,  is  native  to  northeast¬ 
ern  Oregon.  It  is  typically  bright  blue  to 
sky  blue  in  color  and  taller  in  habit  than 
C.  quamash.  Both  enjoy  rich  soils  and 


Erythronium  oregonum,  known  Camassia  quamash,  known  as  Triteleia  ‘Corrina’  Dichelostemma  congestum , 

as  giant  white  fawn  lily  common  camas  in  the  background  known  as  Ookow 


full  sun  and  can  reseed  in  the  garden  if 
the  competition  is  not  too  fierce. 

One  of  our  more  unusual  groups  of  bulbs 
comprises  Triteleia  and  Dichelostemma. 
Both  of  these  tend  to  bloom  in  late  spring 
(the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  June) 
and  will  tolerate  very  dry  conditions. 
Triteleia ,  commonly  called  fool’s  onion, 
has  fine  grasslike  foliage  that  appears  in 
midwinter,  with  the  flowers  not  forming 
until  the  foliage  begins  to  die  off.  The 
flowers  open  in  a  rounded  loose  umbel 
atop  strong,  thin  stems.  Three  selections 
have  been  given  GPP  status.  Triteleia  laxa 
‘Queen  Fabiola’  and  Triteleia  ‘Corrina’ 


both  have  bright  purple  flowers  that  can 
be  mistaken  for  an  early  blooming  aga- 
panthus,  while  the  blossoms  of  Triteleia 
ixioides  ‘Starlight’  are  pale  golden  yellow. 
Make  sure  to  provide  good  drainage  for 
these  in  an  area  where  they  will  receive 
full  sun.  Once  the  bulbs  are  established, 
seedlings  often  occur.  The  taller  cousin  of 
Triteleia  is  Dichelostemma.  Dichelostemma 
congestum ,  with  the  interesting  common 
name  of  Ookow,  has  tight  clusters  of 
purple  flowers  highlighted  with  white  in 
the  center.  The  blooms  perch  on  18-to- 
24-inch-tall  stems  that  sway  in  the  lightest 
of  breezes.  Dichelostemma  ida-maia  ‘Pink 
Diamond’,  the  remarkable  pink  firecracker 


flower,  has  1  /4-inch  flowers  that  hang 
pendulously  from  24-to-30-inch  stems. 
The  tubular  blooms  are  hot  pink  with 
pale  pink  lips.  In  its  native  southwestern 
Oregon  and  northern  California  habitat, 
this  unusual  bulb  pokes  up  through  low 
shrubs  and  tall  grass. 

Any  of  this  savory  array  of  native  bulbs  are 
well  worth  trying.  Their  carefree  nature 
and  ease  of  growth  make  them  choice 
and  unusual  additions  to  any  Northwest 
garden. 

Richie  Steffen  is  Curator  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden. 
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Weathering  the  Winter  at  the  Miller  Garden 


By  Holly  Zipp  and  Richie  Steffen;  photos  by  Richie  Steffen 

Here  at  the  Miller  Garden,  this  winter — following  a 
pair  of  mild  winters — was  notable  for  sustained  nighttime  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  20s.  As  we  move  into  spring,  we  are  starting  to 
take  stock  of  the  damage  in  the  garden.  Some  damage  is  immedi¬ 
ately  obvious,  whereas  some  requires  a  trained  eye  or  the  passage 
of  time  before  it  becomes  evident.  Likewise,  some  winter  damage 
is  expected  and  familiar,  while  other  instances  are  quite  surpris¬ 
ing.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the  power  of  observation  and  a  little 
mental  sleuthing  can  go  a  long  way  toward  understanding  what 
has  happened  in  the  garden  after  a  hard  winter. 

The  usual  suspects  have  taken  a  beating.  Unsurprisingly,  our 
hardy  fuchsia,  F.  magellanica  var.  molinae  ‘Alba’ — it’s  leaves  limp 
and  dry — has  likely  been  killed  to  the  ground.  This  happens  regu¬ 
larly  to  this  plant,  if  not  yearly.  However,  because  it  is  root  hardy, 
we  can  expect  it  to  recover,  as  it  always  does,  although  it  will  not 
regain  the  stature  it  had — that  will  require  a  few  good  growing 
seasons  coupled  with  mild  winters. 

The  same  goes  for  our  Blechnum  chile  rise,  a  supersized  evergreen 
fern  that  can  form  a  thick  stand  of  fronds.  In  its  native  habitat, 
the  fern  has  fronds  that  can  grow  to  6  feet.  Mild  winters  result 
in  fronds  that  persist  from  season  to  season  with  little  damage. 
However,  if  the  stand  gets  hit  by  a  hard  freeze  like  we’ve  just 
had,  most  fronds  will  be  black  and  broken  and  will  have  to 
be  removed.  It  is  best  to  wait  until  late  March  to  cut  back  the 
damaged  fronds,  allowing  them  to  protect  the  crown  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  This  summer’s  fronds  will  not  be  as  tall 
as  last  year’s,  but  the  stand  itself  will  be  unaffected,  since,  like  the 
fuchsia,  this  fern  is  reliably  root  hardy.  Have  patience  with  this 
and  other  slightly  tender  ferns;  fronds  may  be  slow  to  emerge  and 
some  may  not  sprout  until  early  summer. 

Most  of  our  evergreen  ferns  are  quite  hardy  and  exhibit  little 
damage.  A  few  particularly  exposed  evergreen  ferns,  including 
some  Western  sword  ferns  ( Polystichum  munitum),  had  shriveled 
fronds.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  frozen  foliage  being  exposed 
to  wind.  When  the  soil  is  frozen  the  cells  cannot  draw  water  from 


the  roots,  so  wind  can  dehydrate  the  leaves.  We  saw  this  same 
phenomenon  with  some  patches  of  salal,  especially  if  it  was  in  a 
shady,  protected  site  that  had  good  airflow.  The  damaged  fern 
fronds  can  be  cut  back  immediately;  the  salal  can  be  cut  to  the 
ground  to  resprout  in  the  spring,  or  the  damaged  foliage  can  be 
left  and  groomed  out  after  the  new  growth  appears  in  the  spring. 

While  some  winter  damage  calls  for  immediate  attention,  other 
instances  require  a  wait-and-see  approach.  Echium  pininana, 
which  is  hardy  to  Zone  9  and  seeds  around  the  garden,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  former.  We  hope  for  mild  winters  in  succession  so 
we  can  enjoy  beautiful  sky-blue  flowers  atop  the  whimsical  spires 
we  have  watched  grow  for  a  season.  More  often  than  not,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  enough  winter  cold  that  our  hopes  are  dashed,  and, 
sadly,  this  winter  was  no  exception.  The  plants  are  very  obviously 
dead — brown,  gray,  and  limp — and  will  need  to  be  ripped  out 
right  away,  as  they  are  too  ugly  to  look  at  for  very  long. 

In  contrast,  some  woody  plants  exhibit  winter  damage  that  may 
be  a  death  sentence  but  not  immediately  so.  One  of  our  container 
hydrangeas,  Hydrangea  aspera  ‘Plum  Passion’,  appears  to  have 
bark  split,  which  is  somewhat  surprising,  since  this  is  a  cultivar  of 
a  perfectly  hardy  species,  growing  in  a  protected  spot.  However, 
we  will  have  to  wait  and  see  if  the  plant  can  overcome  the 
damage.  It  may  heal  the  wound  and  grow  without  problem,  or  we 
may  find  that  the  entire  affected  stem  is  a  loss.  Only  time  will  tell. 

Each  tough  winter  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  mild  suspense  when  it 
comes  to  our  numerous  specimens  of  the  recently  introduced 
conifer  Wollemia  nobilis.  Because  this  plant  has  only  briefly  been 
in  cultivation  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  there  is  lingering 
uncertainty  about  the  extent  of  its  hardiness.  After  each  hard 
winter,  we  are  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  that  the  plants  suffer 
minimally.  In  past  years,  damage  has  included  burn  on  the  leaves, 
which  blackens  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  one  specimen’s 
leader.  This  resulted  in  the  plant  growing  with  two  new  leaders 
for  a  time  until  we  pruned  one  out.  We  have  yet  to  experience  a 
killing  freeze  that  would  knock  a  Wollemi  pine  to  the  ground, 
but  we  suspect  that  it  would  be  root  hardy,  regardless,  and  flush 
out  new  growth  from  the  base. 


otes  SPRING  2017 

GARDEN  notes 


This  past  winter  marked  the  moving  of  my  Federal  Way  garden  to  its  new  10-acre  home  near  Kingston, 
on  the  Kitsap  Peninsula.  After  seven  full  loads  of  a  1 5-foot  box  van  along  with  seemingly  dozens  of 
pickup  loads,  the  garden  is  heeled  in  to  wait  for  the  house  to  be  built  and  new  irrigation  lines  to  be 
installed.  In  the  meantime,  I’ve  enjoyed  seeing  the  native  vegetation  on  the  new  property  come  into 
bloom.  One  of  my  favorites  is  Ribes  sanguineum,  flowering  currant,  and  I’m  particularly  pleased  to  see 
that  most  of  these  shrubs  are  flowering  in  shades  of  rose-pink  to  cherry-red,  with  only  a  few  of  the  more- 
typical  muted  pale  pinks.  These  wonderful  shrubs  are  such  a  welcome  herald  of  spring. 


Finally,  I  congratulate  the  Hiram  M.  Chittenden  Locks  (the  Ballard  Locks)  on  celebrating  100  years 
of  operation.  Part  of  the  festivities  will  be  a  celebration  of  the  well-known  Carl  S.  English  Jr.  Botanical 
Garden.  Built  by  Mr.  English  over  a  43-year  period,  the  garden  contains  many  very  rare  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  several  marginal  and  tender  plants  that  thrive  in  the  mild  climate  created  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Lake  Union  and  Lake  Washington.  On  May  21,  from  1  to  4pm,  NHS  will  participate  in  these 
celebrations  along  with  other  regional  botanic  gardens  and  organizations.  I  hope  you  will  come  by  and 
say  hi! 


All  the  best, 
Richie  Steffen,  NHS  President 
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President's  Message 


I’m  sure  I’m  not  the  only  one  glad  to  see  this  winter  come  to  an  end.  The  snow 
and  prolonged  cold  left  a  wake  of  broken  limbs  and  brown  leaves  to  remember. 
Fortunately,  spring  brings  an  abundant  selection  of  new  choices  to  replace 
the  beaten  and  damaged  plants  of  winter.  I  have  already  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  ease  the  pain  from  earlier  in  the  year! 


Likewise,  our  Xanthocyparis  vietnamensis ,  a  golden  Vietnamese 
cypress,  seems  fine  this  winter.  This  rare  conifer  was  discovered 
in  2001  in  northern  Vietnam,  growing  in  a  subtropical  climate. 
Surprisingly,  only  a  small  amount  of  damage  is  evident  on  our 
specimen’s  awl-like  juvenile  foliage,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  damage 
to  the  mature  foliage,  which  is  flat  and  scale-like  (like  that  of  a 
Western  red  cedar).  The  full  extent  of  damage  may  not  be  known 
until  the  growing  season  begins. 

Another  somewhat  marginal  plant  that  seems  to  have  unexpect¬ 
edly  weathered  the  winter  with  no  ill  effect  is  Rhododendron 
sinogmnde.  Its  huge  leaves  have  their  characteristic  winter  droop 
but  no  burning  or  blackening  on  the  foliage  that  would  indicate 
actual  damage.  Our  expectation  that  this  plant  has  come  through 
the  winter  unscathed  will  be  confirmed  if  new  growth  emerges 
from  the  buds,  which  continue  to  look  plump,  rather  than  papery 
and  dry,  which  would  be  a  sure  sign  they  had  been  blasted. 

Rubus  rolfei,  creeping  Taiwan  bramble,  is  a  tough,  hardy,  and 
common  evergreen  groundcover  that  forms  a  dense  mat  of  small 
leathery  leaves.  This  year,  one  patch  at  the  garden  is  exhibiting  a 


surprising  but  obvious  pattern  of  cold  damage.  The  patch  grows 
below  a  Pittosporum  shrub.  The  growth  that  is  tucked  back  under 
the  canopy  of  the  overhanging  Pittosporum  is  characteristically 
dark  green,  but  the  growth  beyond  the  shrub’s  dripline  has  turned 
brown  and  dry.  The  delineation  between  the  live  and  dead  is  quite 
marked,  and  unmistakable.  Most  likely,  the  damage  was  caused  by 
cold  air  flowing  downhill  and  settling  on  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  groundcover,  which  was  otherwise  protected  by  the  shrub. 

While  finding  cold  damage  in  the  garden  can  be  distressing,  it 
does  keep  you  guessing  and  serves  as  an  excellent  learning  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  victims  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  will  the  severity, 
and  one  year  will  never  be  the  same  as  the  next.  And,  of  course, 
ultimately  death  and  decay  from  winter  damage  clears  the  way  for 
new  additions  to  the  garden.  This  is  almost  always  welcomed  by 
gardeners — room  for  new,  choice  semihardy  specimens  of  zone 
denial.  Even  after  the  hardest  of  winters,  hope  springs  eternal!  ^ 

Holly  Zipp  is  Head  Gardener  and  Richie  Steffen  is  Interim 
Director  and  Curator  at  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical 
Garden. 
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“I  cannot  meet  the  Spring  unmoved — I feel  the  old  desire — 


» 


Emily  Dickinson  (1830-1886) 
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